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Any  or  all  of  the  following  worka  can  be  sent  by  mail,  m  paper  covers,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
expense  of  postage  will  be  the  same  that  it  >  on  Magazines,  which  is  only  1  cent  per  onnce  on  every  ounce 
after  the  first,  which  is  2>^  cents.  When  it  i$  convenient,  it  is  better  for  several  to  club  together  and  order 
ae  large  a  quantity  of  Books  and  Magazines  a«  possible,  as  the  Publisher  will  pay  the  postage  on  the  Books 
ordered,  providing  the  order  is  not  less  than  $5.  The  Publisher  will  take  the  risk  of  sending  the  money  in 
a  letter  by  mail  (only  direct  right).  Agents  will  be  allowed  a  very  liberal  discount  on  all  works  published  by 
J.  K.  Wellman  (at  least  one-third  discount  allowed  to  agents,  and  on  some  books  more,  for  cash).  Books  can 
be  sent  by  Rail-roadS;  Steam-boats,  and  Expresses,  to  any  of  the  principal  places  in  the  United  States. 
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LIFE  AND  MINISTRY  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  SUMMERFIELD,  460  pages.  Price  in  paper  covers, 
fl.OO;  $1.2.5  in  cloth. 

SCHOOL  GIRL  IN  FRANCE,  or  THE  SNARES  OF  POPERY.    25  cents  in  paper  covers,  50  in  cloth. 

LITERARY  EMPORIUM,  for  last  year.  Vol.  I.  and  11.,  splendidly  bound.  Price  in  plain  binding,  $1.25  ; 
extra  best,  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  This  is  the  most  popular  book  now  published.  It  has  articles  of  the 
highest  order,  from  the  best  writers.  Every  person  should  have  it  for  his  library.  It  can  be  sent  by 
mail,  in  paper  covers,  for  one  dollar.  We  will  send  the  first  year  of  the  Emporium  to  any  person  who 
will  send  us  two  subscribers  for  any  of  the  dollar  works.  The  Illustrated  Botany  for  one  year  will  be 
sent  as  a  compensation  to  any  person  who  will  send  u«  five  subscribers  for  the  dollar  works. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MAGAZINE,  monthly,  with  plates  and  flowers.    $1.00  a  year,  or  four  copies  for  $3.0a 

WELLMAN'S  MONTHLY  LITERARY  MESSENGER.    25  cents  a  year  (very  cheap  newspaper). 

EVERY  LADY'S  (Cook)  BOOK.    The  best  Cook  Book  in  this  country.    Price,  15  cents,  paper  covers. 

EVERY  MAN'S  DOCTOR.    Price,  12)^  cents. 

BIBLE  REFERENCES.    By  Dr.  Chalmers. 

DEW-DROPS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    By  Seba  Smith.    25  cents  in  paper  covers.    This 

is  a  book  of  very  choice  reading. 

MAHAN  ON  THE  WILL.    25  cents  in  paper  covers,  50  cents  in  cloth. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOTANY;  a  very  popular  work  on  Flowers,  embellished  with  nature's  handsomest 
gems    Terms,  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance. 

From  the  Protestant  ChurcJiman  {New  York  city). 
The  LiTBRAnY  Emporium.    Vol.  III.,  No.  1.    January,  1846.    New  York:  J.  K.  Wellman,  118  Naasaa 
jtreet. — This  monthly  is  always  filled  with  sterling  matter,  which  a  Christian  parent  need  not  fear  to  intro- 
duce into  the  family  circSre.    The  present  number  contains  a  steel  engraving  and  a  floral  embellishment. 

From  tfie  Saturday  Courier  {Philadelphia.') 
The  Youno  People's  Macazine. — It  truly  gladdened  our  hearts  to  receive  No.  1  of  this  new  work,  be- 
cause it  brought  us  tidings  of  our  estimable  friend,  "  The  Original  Major  Jack  Downing,  of  Downingville, 
away  Down  East."  In  a  word,  Seba  Smith,  Esq.,  author  of  "The  Original  Jack  Downing  Creations"  (and 
who  is  a  sweet  writer,  especially  for  the  Young),  has  started  in  New  York  city  a  "  Young  People's  Maga- 
zine." It  will  succeed.  He  is  the  man  for  such  a  Magazine,  moral,  elevating,  amusing,  instructive.  Let  all 
Young  People  in  our  wide-spread  land  take  it,  for  we  pledge  our  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  Magazine  for 
them.    It  will  surpass  the  palmy  days  of  "  Parley's  Magazine  for  the  Young,"  we  feel  quite  sure. 

From  the  Tocsin  {Alphadelphia,  Michigan). 
The  Literary  Emporium,  a  Compendium  of  Religious,  Literary,  and  Philosophical  Knowledge,  is  the 
title  of  a  pretty  monthly  Magazine.    The  articles  are  of  a  high  order  of  literature,  and  appear  to  be  selected 
with  great  eare,  and  are  the  productions  of  the  most  eminent  names  Of  the  literary  world.    On  the  wbol^ 
the  Work  will  be  found  interesting  and  useful. 

The  Young  People's  Magazine  i.<i  the  title  of  a  work  just  commenced,  the  first  number  of  which  ha« 
just  been  received,  by  the  politeneBS  of  the  publisher.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  pretty  looking  Magazine,  fille* 
with  pretty  and  useful  artieles.  The  Prospectus  says,  "  Without  bias  in  party  politics,  the  work  will  pr» 
Bent  clear  and  condensed  views  of  political  statistics,  institutions,  and  men  of  the  country ;  and  without  seo 
tarianism,  it  will  aim  to  present  such  matter  as  may  be  acceptable  to  any  Christian  family."  More  here- 
»fter. 

FVom  the  Western  Episcopalian  {Mount  Vernon,  Ohio). 
The  Literary  Emporium,  a  Compendium  of  Religious,  Literary,  and  Philosophical  Knowledge. — Each 
•umber  of  this  interesting  and  useful  periodical  contains  a  splendid  steel  plate  and  a  nicely  painted  flower, 
tnd  is  got  up  in  better  style  than  any  Magazine  of  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

The  Youno  People's  Magazine. — This  work  is  of  a  similar  tone  and  spirit  with  the  one  above.  Liko 
bat,  It  is  published  in  handsome  stylej  and  contains  a  fine  steel  engraving  and  a  beaatifolly  painted  flower 
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TEXAS  AND  MEXICO. 


Mexico  is  bounded  north  and  north  east  by  the  United 

^  States  ;  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  south  east  by  Guatima- 
la,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  fifteen  to 
forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from  eighty-eight  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  degrees  west  longitude.     From  the 

f  journal  of  Bernal  Diaz,  we  find  Cortez  had  landed  in  Mexico 
prior  to  March,  1519,  and  that  it  was  completely  subdued, 
and  under  Spanish  rule  in  1522.  At  that  time,  the  Mexicans 
had  attained  an  extremely  high  degree  of  civilization,  equal 
at  least  to  that  of  the  Spaniards  who  conquered  them,  and 
Cortez  remarked  that  the  only  circumstances  wanting  to  have 

^^  rendered  their  state  of  society  more  perfect  than  that  of 
Spain,  were  a  purer  religion  and  the  use  of  animals  for  do- 

"^  mestic  purposes.  One  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  purer 
religion  which  the  Spaniards  substituted  for  the  ancient  par 
ganism  of  Mexico,  was  the  utmost  reverence  to  the  priests, 
and  abject  prostration  to  the  insignia  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship. Bernal  Diaz,  thus  describes  the  religious  condition  of 
the  Indians  before  he  left  them : — "  After  we  had  abolished 
idolatry  and  other  abominations  from  among  the  Indians,  the 
Almighty  blessed  our  endeavors,  and  we  baptized  the  men, 
women,  and  all  the  children  born  after  the  conquest,  whose 
souls  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  infernal  regions. 
With  the  assistance  of  God,  and  by  a  good  regulation  of  our 
most  Christian  monarch  of  glorious  memory,  Don  Carlos,  and 
of  his  son  Don  Philip,  our  most  happy  and  invincible  king,  to 
whom  may  God  grant  a  long  life  and  an  increase  of  territory. 
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several  pious  monks  of  difFerent  orders  arrived  in  New  Spain, 
who  travelled  from  place  to  place,  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  baptized  new-born  infants. 

"  It  was  also  a  great  blessing  that  the  monks  taught  them 
to  say  their  prayers  in  their  own  language,  and  frequently  to 
repeat  them.  The  monks  have  altogether  so  accustomed 
them  to  reverence  every  thing  relating  to  religion,  that  they 
never  pass  by  any  altar  or  cross  without  falling  down  on 
their  knees,  and  repeating  a  pater  noster  or  an  Ave  Maria. 
"We  also  taught  the  Indians  to  make  wax  lights  for  the  holy 
service,  for  previous  to  our  arrival,  they  made  no  manner  of 
use  of  their  wax.  We  taught  them  to  be  so  obedient  and  re- 
spectful to  the  monks  and  priests,  that  whenever  one  of  these 
religious  men  approach  a  township,  the  bells  are  rung,  and 
the  inhabitants  go  out  to  meet  him  with  wax  lights  in  their 
hands,  and  they  always  give  him  a  hospitable  reception." 
The  other  mode  Spain  adopted  to  make  Mexico  better  than 
herself,  teaching  them  the  use  of  domestic  animals,  was  ef- 
fected by  grinding  down  the  serfs  to  such  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion that  they  were  in  fact  little  better  than  the  domestic 
animals  themselves.  The  pagan  priesthood  was  destroyed 
to  a  man,  the  gentry  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  thus, 
with  the  declared  object  of  continuing  the  people  in  their  de- 
generate position,  did  the  Spaniards  by  force  alone  return 
their  usurpation. 

Fifty  Viceroys,  forty-nine  of  whom  were  natives  of  Spain, 
and  one  a  native  of  Peru,  all  appointed  by  the  Spanish  court, 
governed  the  country.  They  possessed  absolute  power,  and 
treated  the  natives  as  if  they  really  believed  their  own  asser- 
tion, which  was  that  the  Mexicans  existed  only  to  accumu- 
late precious  stones  and  metals  for  the  Spaniards.  People 
of  different  provinces  dared  not  hold  intercourse  together  ;  no 
office  of  trust  or  emolument  was  ever  allowed  them,  and  so 
great  did  their  jealousy  extend,  that  it  was  made  a  capital 
offence  for  any  one  to  enter  the  country  without  a  special 
license,  which  could  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense  and 
trouble  ;  and  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  in  a  great  measure, 
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from  1535,  to  the  first  commencement  of  an  organized  gov- 
ernment to  1808,  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 

As  all  the  learning  and  pride  had  been  possessed  by  the 
higher  classes,  which  the  Spaniards  had  extirpated  with  jeal- 
ous care,  there  seemed  for  a  time  no  elements  in  the  native 
population,  to  create  a  revolution  ;  at  first  there  was  not,  but 
intercourse  with  the  whites  gradually  raised  up  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation, Creoles  and  half-Indians  half-Europeans,  who,  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  advancing  their  own  interests,  improved 
in  a  measure  the  whole  population,  both  with  regard  to  char- 
acter and  resources ;  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  Mexico  with- 
out becoming  wealthy,  and  numbers  of  them  began  to  be  so, 
in  spite  of  the  levelling  restrictions  of  government.  The  mid- 
dle classes  became  wealthy  and  influential,  and  of  course  fill- 
ed with  sentiments  of  hate  and  revenge  against  their  inhu- 
man oppressors.  The  government  of  Revillagigedo,  who  was 
generally  esteemed,  kept  the  country  for  Spain  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  but  his  departure  at  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  removed  all  restraint,  and  in  1810,  in  the 
month  of  September,  a  general  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  soil  took  place  ;  their  war  cry,  "  Death  to  the  Gachupins," 
(robbers),  was  a  sufficient  index  of  their  feelings  ;  and  they 
in  fact  murdered  every  European  Spaniard  they  could  seize. 
The  struggle  continued  for  several  years,  from  the  taking  of 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Guanaxuato,  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  strong  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  the  harbor 
of  Vera  Cruz.  The  sacking  of  the  former  city  continued 
three  days,  during  which  time  the  native  leader  secured  for 
himself  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  plunder  obtained  by 
his  army  has  never  been  computed.  And  now  the  Spaniards 
experienced  some  of  the  torments  they  so  plentifully,  to  the  last 
moment  of  their  sway,  bestowed  on  their  victims.  For  the 
greater  part  of  three  centuries,  Spain  had  been  poisoning  her- 
self with  the  gold  of  Mexico  ;  from  being  an  industrious  and 
economical  nation,  she  was  now  the  most  indolent,  extrava- 
gant, and  enervated  in  Europe,  and  to  punish  her  no  donbt 
for  the  Catholic  idolatry  she  had  substituted  in  Mexico  for 
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the  paganism  of  the  country,  she  was  allowed  to  experience 
the  full  rigors  of  her  own  Inquisition. 

But  little  more  than  an  organized  banditti,  even  then  the 
Mexicans,  on  the  24th  of  February  1821,  at  Iguala,  declared 
a  plan  of  national  independence,  proclaiming  the  government 
a  limited  monarchy,  and  exalting  Iturbide  to  the  dignity  of 
Emperor ;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  was  soon  deposed,  to  satisfy 
the  blood-thirsty  cravings  of  a  changeling  people,  and  in  the 
end  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  They  then  proclaimed  the 
government  a  Republic,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  United 
States,  differing  however,  from  our  own,  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  bigoted  feelings  that  showed  the  rule  of 
priestcraft.  The  established  religion  was  the  Catholic- Apos- 
tolic Roman,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ;  and  the  profes- 
sion of  which  was  necessary  for  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
General  Victoria  was  the  first  President  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can States  ;  it  was  during  his  administration  Spain  surren- 
dered St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  that  England  and  the  United 
States  acknowledged  their  independence,  and  sent  ministers 
to  reside  in  their  Capital.  Two  parties,  federal  and  demo- 
cratic, now  formed  in  Mexico,  known  as  the  Scotch  and 
York ;  respectively  connected  with  Masonic  lodges  of  the 
same  name.  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  resident  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  organization  of 
the  latter  lodge,  w^hich  so  much  irritated  the  opposite  party, 
that  they  accused  him  of  fomenting  sedition,  and  demanded 
his  expulsion ;  which  charges  finally  led  to  his  recall.  Gen- 
eral Bravo,  a  man  well  deserving  his  name,  accused  Presi- 
dent Victoria  of  treason  in  1827,  and  took  up  arms  against 
him,  which  compelled  Victoria  to  lean  on  General  Guerrero  for 
support,  and  give  him  command  of  the  government  troops. 
Bravo,  of  course,  was  beaten  and  banished,  but  General  Pe- 
draza,  his  party's  candidate,  was  elected  that  autumn  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes  over  Guerrero,  whose  partizans  how- 
ever, headed  by  General  Santa  Anna,  took  arms  to  ensure  his 
supremacy.  Victoria  had  hardly  suppressed  this  insurrection, 
when  another,  and  much  more  serious  one,  broke  out  in  the 
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Capital,  which,  owing  to  his  indecision,  was  productive  of 
fatal  results  to  order  and  peace.  Pedraza  had  to  flee  the 
country.  Guerrero  was  declared  President,  and  Santa  Anna, 
as  a  reward  for  his  rascality.  Minister  of  War.  Bustamente, 
the  Vice  President  under  Guerrero,  revolted  against  his  prin- 
cipal, took  him  by  stratagem,  and  he  was  shot  by  order  of  a 
court  martial,  in  18,31,  for  treason  !  Bustamente  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  usurpation,  for  Santa  Anna  in  turn  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion,  deposed  him,  and  having  made  conditions 
with  Pedraza,  whom  he  sent  for,  allowed  him  to  serve  out 
the  three  months  that  remained  of  the  original  term  for 
which  he  had  been  elected.  Santa  Anna  was  inducted 
into  office  in  1833,  and  although  opposed,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  been,  managed  to  maintain  his  ground.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  overthrew  a  rebel  General,  Garcia, 
and  also  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  rendered,  himself  a 
military  Dictator. 

A  Frenchman  named  La  Solle,  embarking  with  a  party  of 
emigrants  from  his  native  country,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  missed  his  way, 
and  landed  in  1685  at  Matagorda  bay  when  he  commenced 
building  a  place,  which  he  named  St.  Louis ;  he  died  soon 
after,  and  with  his  decease  terminates  all  knowledge  of  this 
.  the  first  European  colony  in  Texas.  In  1807,  about  one 
^  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  stationed  in  the  province,  the 
whole  population  of  which  was  about  seven  thousand.  Even 
as  early  as  this  a  few  American  settlers  were  in  the  neigbor- 
hood  of  Nacgodoches,  and  on  the  Trinity  river,  which  was 
adjacent  to  Louisiana.  Moses  Austin  many  years  afterwards 
conceived  the  idea  of  settling  the  fine  country  between  the 
Sabine  and  Rio  Grande,  which  Pike  hetd  declared  one  of  the 
richest,  most  prolific,,  and  best  watered  countries  in  North 
America ;  which  praise  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  Moses 
Austin  died,  but  his  son,  Steven  L.  Austin,  carried  out  his 
father's  plans ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  he  led  a  colony 
of  pioneers  to  the  banks  of  the  Brasos,  in  1821  ;  this  move- 
ment was  very  much  encouraged  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
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ment.  Iturbide  in  1822,  and  Victoria  in  1824,  passed  laws  to 
encourage  emigration ;  they  made  generous  grants  of  land, 
gave  exemption  from  taxes  fbr  ten  years,  and  allowed  emi- 
grant property  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars,  often 
much  more,  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Treated  in  this 
manner  Texas  flourished  rapidly,  the  Indians  who  dared  to 
molest  them  were  easily  driven  back,  and  every  thing  pros- 
pered. In  1827  an  insurrection  occurred  at  Nacogdoches, 
which  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Mexicans  and  changed  their 
policy  and  caused  them  gradually  to  introduce  troops  which 
amounted  in  1832  to  thirteen  hundred.  A  series  of  collisions 
between  peaceable  farmers  and  rude  and  oppressive  soldiery, 
were  the  inevitable  consequence.  In  1832  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hastily  collected,  and  badly  disciplined 
farmers,  beat  after  a  hard  and  bloody  battle,  much  more 
than  their  number  of  garrisoned  Mexican  troops.  Santa  Anna 
despatched  a  force  under  General  Mexia,  against  them,  but 
on  the  peaceable  assurances  given  them  by  the  colonists, 
they  retired,  carrying  nearly  all  the  soldiers  then  in  the  gar- 
risons with  them  ;  so  that  this  action  was  the  means  of  free- 
ing Texas  from  the  presence  of  a  military  force. 

At  this  period,  Texas  and  Coahuila  formed,  when  united, 
one  of  the  states  of  the  federal  Mexican  government,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Saltillo ;  in  which  place,  of  course, 
the  legislature  assembled.  The  Texians,  rather  dissatis- 
fied with  this,  sent  a  petition  by  the  hands  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  to  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  separate  state 
constitution  ;  after  waiting  several  months,  he  wrote  his  con- 
stituents, recommending  them  to  form  a  separate  govern- 
ment, without  waiting  the  action  of  Congress ;  this  letter 
was  reported  to  the  central  authorities,  and  occasioned  his 
arrest,  as  he  was  returning ;  he  was  cuuelly  imprisoned,  and 
did  not  reach  home  for  upwards  of  two  years.  When  Santa 
Anna  assumed  the  military  dictatorship,  the  united  state  of 
Texas  and  Coahuila,  protested  against  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  act  they  were  driven  from  office  by  a  mili- 
tary force,  headed  by  General  Cos.     The  Legislature  was,  of 
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course,  dissolved,  and  the  Governor,  Secretary  and  many  of 
its  members  imprisoned.  Many  other  states  were  also  op- 
posed to  the  change,  some  indeed,  took  up  arms  to  prevent 
it,  but  resistance  was  useless,  and  the  star  of  Santa  Anna 
reigned  in  the  ascendant.  He  was  styled  at  this  time,  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West.  Determined  to  punish  Texas  severe- 
ly, for  the  trouble  she  had  caused  him,  he  ordered,  under 
the  assumed  pretence  of  protecting  the  settlers  from  the  In- 
dians, considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  that  country ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  a  report  spread,  that  he  was  making 
preparations  at  Saltillo,  for  the  invasion  of  Texas  ;  this  led 
them  to  make  immediate  preparations  for  war,  as  they  were 
determined  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Santa 
Anna.  An  opportunity  for  a  fracas  soon  occurred;  Col. 
Condey,  the  Mexican  commander  at  Goliad,  assumed  the 
reigns  of  government  of  that  place,  put  the  mayor  in  prison, 
and  extorted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  collector 
of  customs ;  seized  all  the  arms  he  could  find,  pressed  the 
citizens  as  soldiers,  and  forcibly  quartered  his  troops  upon 
the  people ;  more  than  all  this,  in  consequence  of  the  colo- 
nists' refusal  to  give  up  a  celebrated  exile,  Zavala,  he  in- 
creased his  military  force.  The  settlers  had  already  formed 
local  committees,  and  had  a  general  convention,  which  sent 
out  a  circular  proclaiming  War  as  their  only  resource.  Gen- 
eral Cos  arrived  at  Copano  with  four  hundred  men.  The 
Mexican  commandant  at  Bexar,  ordered  that  town  to  give 
up  a  piece  of  ordinance,  in  their  possession,  which  they  re- 
fused doing,  and  called  on  the  committee  of  safety  for  sup- 
port; this  demand  occasioned  the  fiist  battle,  in  which  the 
Texians  were  victorious,  without  injury  to  a  single  man.  In  J 
spired  by  this  success,  they  stormed  Goliad,  and  gained  two 
brass  cannon,  three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Stephen  Austin  was  elected  commander-in-chief, 
and  immediately  marched  upon  Bexar  ;  in  the  interim,  ninety- 
two  colonists  under  Bowie  and  Fannin,  beat  four  hundred 
Mexicans  ;  after  five  days'  hard  fighting  he  conquered  Cos, 
thereby  seizing  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  included  in 
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which,  were  nineteen  pieces  of  ordinance,  two  swivel  guns, 
several  hundred  stand  of  arms,  with  baj^onets,  lances,  and 
an  abundance  of  ammunition. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1835,  the  following  proclamation 
was  issued : 
Declaration  of  the    People  of  Texas  in   General  Convention 

assembled. 

'^  Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  Federal  Institutions  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Mexican  Confederacy ;  now  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  availing  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 

"solemnly  declare, 

"1.  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  which  are  threatened  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  military  despots,  and  in  defence  of  the  republican 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico. 

"  2.  That  Texas  is  no  longer  morally  or  civilly  bound  by 
the  compact  of  Union ;  yet  stimulated  by  the  generosity  and 
sympathy  common  to  a  free  people,  they  offer  their  support 
and  assistance  to  such  of  the  members  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
federacy,as  will  take  up  arms  against  military  despotism. 

"  3.  That  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  present  authori- 
ties of  the  nominal  Mexican  Republic  have  the  right  to 
govern  vi^ithin  the  limits  of  Texas. 

"  4.  That  they  will  not  cease  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
said  authorities  whilst  their  troops  are  within  the  limits  of 
Texas. 

"  5.  That  they  hold  it  to  be  their  right,  during  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Federal  system,  and  the  reign  of  despo- 
tism, to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent government,  or  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  best  calculated  to  protect  their  rights  and  liberties ; 
but  that  they  will  continue  faithful  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  that  nation  is  governed  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  that  were  formed  for  the  government  of  the 
political  association. 

"  G.  That  Texas  is  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  her 
armies  now  in  the  field. 

"  7.  That  the  public  faith  of  Texas  is  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  any  debts  contracted  by  her  agents. 

"  8.  That  she  will  reward  by  donations  in  land,  all  who 
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volunteer  their  services  in  her  present  struggle,  and  receive 
them  as  citizens. 

"  The  Declarations  we  solemnly  avow  to  the  world,  and 
call  God  to  witness  their  truth  and  sincerity,  and  invoke 
defeat  and  disgrace  upon  our  heads,  should  we  prove  guilty 
of  duplicity. 

B.  T.  ARCHER,  President'' 
Henry  Robinson  was  elected  Governor,  and  J.  W.  Robin- 
son Lieutenant  Governor.  The  only  support  the  movement 
received  among  the  Mexicans  was  from  General  Mexia, 
whose  schemes  were  defeated  and  who  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty to  Texas.  Santa  Anna,  irritated  by  his  want  of  success 
in  this  instance,  when  he  had  been  so  victorious  elsewhere, 
determined  by  one  mighty  blow  to  exterminate  the  rebels, 
and  with  the  avowed  determination  of  doing  this  and  driving 
every  Anglo-American  out  of  the  country,  assembled  an 
army  of  eight  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  Texas.  His 
best  generals  accompanied  him;  he  had  an  immense  train 
of  artillery,  and  several  thousand  mules  and  horses  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  baggage.  Circumstances  seemed 
to  favor  his  undertaking,  peculiarly  at  this  moment,  for  the 
Texians  were  divided  against  themselves.  Gov.  Smith  was 
removed,  and  the  expedition  against  Metamoras  embarked  in 
with  great  rashness,  as  they  in  consequence  left  their  out- 
posts unguarded.  They  abandoned  the  expedition,  and  tried 
to  remedy  the  error,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  Bexar,  garrisoned  by 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  stormed  by  Santa  Anna 
in  person,  and  taken  after  a  desperate  resistance,  which  cost 
the  beseigers  fifteen  hundred  men ;  Cols.  Bowie,  Crocket  and 
Travis  were  killed  at  this  time  ;  only  two  survived,  a  woman 
and  negro  servant.  Col.  Fannin  having  received  orders  to 
abandon  Goliad,  endeavored  "without  success,  to  make  good 
his  retreat  with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men ; 
he  was  attacked  by  two  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  Mexican 
army,  of  whom  he  killed  from  five  to  seven  hundred  before 
night.  The  next  day  the  Mexicans  received  a  large  rein- 
forcement, and  the  Texians  seeing  it  useless  to  struggle 
longer,  capitulated  on  the  following  terms  ; — 1st.  That  they 
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should  be  received  and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  aecordingf 
to  the  common  usages  of  civilized  nations  ;  2d.  That  private 
property  should  be  respected  and  restored  ;  that  the  side 
arms  of  the  officers  should  be  given  up.  3d.  That  officers 
and  men  should  return  to  the  United  States.  Poor  fellows  ! 
they  little  suspected  the  infernal  duplicity  of  their  captors, 
better,  much  better  had  they  died  where  they  stood,  for  they 
were  all  most  inhumanely  slaughtered  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  medical  men,  and  some  privates  used  as  labor- 
ers. Santa  Anna  now  marched  down  to  attack  Houston,  the 
recently  appointed  commander-in-chief,  who  having  mustered 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  men  determined  to  try  his  strength 
with  Santa  Anna. 

In  the  meantime,  a  convention  had  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton, composed  of  fifty  delegates,  and  organized  an  independ- 
ent government  founded  on  a  unanimous  resolution,  declaring 
Texas  a  free  sovereign  and  independent  state ;  they  framed 
a  constitution,  and  appointed  David  G.  Burnet,  President,  and 
Lorenzo  de  Zavala,  Vice  President,  together  with  four  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy,  an  Attorney  and 
Postmaster  General.  The  convention  removed  first  to 
Harrisburg,  and  thence  to  Galveston  Island,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  termination  of  the  war.  ' 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  battle  commenced  between 
Houston,  with  an  aggregate  force  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men,  and  Santa  Anna  with  fifteen  hundred 
and  upwards,  effective  troops.  The  Texians,  maddened  to 
fury  by  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  rushed  upon  them  shouting 
the  war  cry,  "  Remember  the  Alamo."  The  Mexicans  found 
it  impossible  to  withstand  the  onset,  and  after  a  short,  but 
furious  struggle,  became  completely  routed ;  a  great  quan- 
tity of  arms,  hundreds  of  mules  and  horses,  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  with  all  the  camp  equipage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  more  than  all,  Santa  Anna 
himself,  who  said  to  Houston  when  he  was  taken,  "  You 
were  born  to  no  ordinary  destiny ;  you  have  conquered  the 
Napoleon  of  the  west."     This  concluded  the  war :  Houston 
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was  elected  the  first  President,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  give  freedom  to  Santa  Anna,  who  went  to  the  United 
States,  from  whence  he  was  sent  home  to  Vera  Cruz  in  a 
ship  of  war,  by  General  Jackson. 

When  the  news  was  received  in  France  by  Bustamente 
that  Santa  Anna  was.  in  prison,  he  immediately  sailed  for 
Mexico,  where  he  was  received  with  much  joy,  and  imme- 
diately elected  to  the  Presidential  Chair.  At  this  time, 
Spain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
"for  a  considerable  period  all  things  went  peaceably  on. 
Santa  Anna  on  his  return,  found  repose  for  some  years  in 
his  palace  at  Jalapa,  until  weary  of  peace,  he  revolted 
against  Bustamente  in  1841,  and  succeeded  in  once  more 
obtaining  the  power,  and  as  Provisional  President,  reigned 
in  Mexico.  In  1843,  he  was  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
In  1843,  Yucatan  rebelled,  and  joined  Texas  ;  Santa  Anna 
sent  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  an  invasion  of  that  country, 
which  fleet  was  driven  back  and  defeated  by  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  force,  under  the  Texan  Commodore.  Yucatan, 
however,  soon  afterwards  came  under  his  sway.  Still 
burning  with  suppressed  vengeance  against  Texas,  Santa 
Anna  called  for  four  millions  of  dollars  to  prosecute  a  war  ; 
the  forcible  collection  of  this  sum,  made  him  so  unpopular 
that  his  dear  friend  General  Paredes,  overthrew  him  with 
case.  Herrera  was  elected  President  in  1844,  and  Santa 
Anna  banished,  and  all  the  exiles  recalled  and  restored  to 
their  rights.  In  1845,  Paredes  marched  to  the  capital  and 
overthrew  the  government,  assuming  the  reigns  of  power. 

Meanwhile,  England  and  France  had  obtained  from  the 
Mexican  government,  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  which,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  her  union  with  the  United  States.  The  lone 
star  has  lost  its  solitary  character,  and  mingles  with  twenty- 
seven  brothers,  which  give  light  to  guide  the  flight  of  the 
Eagle  of  Columbia.  The  principal  objections  entertained 
by  the  Northern  Section  of  the  United  States  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  was  her  Slave-holding  Constitution,  in  that 
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respect,  Mexico  is  a  free  country,  and  far  in  her  advance. 
The  Mexicans  after  the  Union  was  consummated,  refused  to 
receive  the  envoy  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  marched 
an  army  on  the  Texas  borders  ;  this,  of  course,  occasioned  a 
similar  force  to  be  sent  by  the  United  States  President.  Two 
armies  with  the  feelings  that  animated  these,  could  not 
remain  long  quiet,  and  the  news  received  by  yesterday's 
mail  tells  us  of  a  battle  fought,  Metamoras  burnt,  and 
seven  hundred  Mexicans,  and  one  American  killed.  Both 
parties  have  declared  war  against  each  other,  and  ample 
preparations  have  been  made  on  all  sides.  War  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  certainly  a  strange  spectacle.  Surely, 
the  last  employment  we  could  ever  wish  for  the  United 
States  is  that  of  a  scourge,  for  although  the  Mexicans  may, 
and  no  doubt  do,  deserve  chastisement  for  their  wicked- 
ness and  imbecility,  yet  we  remember  too  well  that  War 
is  a  curse  to  a  nation,  and  that  the  Almighty  punishes 
the  scourge,  as  well  as  the  scourged.  The  struggle  will 
be  a  short  one,  for  if  peace  is  not  concluded  at  our  borders, 
it  will  be,  and  that  too,  very  soon,  when  the  stars  and 
stripes  wave  over  the  palace  of  the  Montezumas. 

About  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  the  territory  of  Mexico, 
is  situated  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  from  this  fact  it  might 
be  supposed  insufferably  hot  and  unwholesome  ;  this,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  It  has  long  been  proved  that  the  climate  of 
a  country  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  its  latitude,  as  upon 
its  elevation  from  the  sea.  On  the  low  plains  of  both  its 
coasts,  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy  and  disagreeable  ;  not 
so  much,  however,  to  the  northerners  and  Europeans,  as  to 
the  natives  of  the  inland  country,  who  bear  it  very  poorly. 
As  the  traveller  journeys  into  the  interior,  he  finds  himself 
constantly  ascending;  it  becomes  more  and  more  temperate, 
until  at  last,  at  elevation  of  four  or  five  thousand  feet,  he  ar- 
rives at  the  region  of  perpetual  spring ;  the  temperature 
never  varies  more  than  five  or  six  degrees,  and  as  might  be 
expected,  is  exceedingly  healthy,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  being  unknown.     Advancing  still  higher,  the  coolness 
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increases,  until  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  you  behold  the 
eternal  snows  in  the  region  of  perpetual  winter.  The  travel- 
ler, in  the  course  of  fifty  hours,  can  thus  vary  his  seasons  at 
pleasure. 

With  respect  to  earthquakes,  Humboldt  thinks  the  range 
in  Mexico  of  volcanic  agency,  to  be  confined  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  degrees  north  latitude  ;  it  is  much  more 
favored  in  this  respect  than  Central  America ;  for  even  when 
they  do  happen,  the  devastation  is  not  so  dreadful  as  in  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Andes. 

Many  portions  of  Mexico  are  rendered  barren  by  the  want 
of  moisture,  and  we  find  in  consequence,  arid  plains,  destitute 
of  wood  or  vegetables.  Despite  this,  however,  the  great  ma- 
jority is  well  watered,  and  wherever  there  is  water,  the  land 
is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  in  abundance.  The  ba- 
nana, Musa  Sapientum,  supplies  the  place  of  bread  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  being  said  also,  to  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  nutritive  substance,  than  any  plant  now 
known,  on  an  equal  space  of  ground.  Unacquainted  with 
this  fact,  many  persons  are  struck  with  surprise  on  arriving 
at  Mexico,  to  observe  how  very  small  the  spots  are  around 
the  houses  when  cultivated  for  sustenance,  but  the  wonder  is 
at  an  end,  when  they  are  told  that  the  space  which,  planted 
with  wheat,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  two  in- 
dividuals, will  maintain  fifty  if  bananas  are  raised  upon  it. 
In  the  same  kind  of  climate  and  soil  as  that  in  which  the 
banana  flourishes,  grows  also  the  manioc,  which  is  very  ex- 
tensively cultivated  along  the  coasts,  for  the  nutritious  bread 
it  yields.  Indian  corn  is  the  most  important  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  is  universally  cultivated  ;  the  year  in  which  it 
fails  is  a  year  of  famine  to  Mexico.  Though  two  or  three 
crops  can  be  produced  annually  from  the  same  field,  only  one 
is  generally  taken.  Its  average  production  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fold  ;  in  some  parts,  where  favorable  circumstances 
come,  it  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that  it  will  constantly  produce 
eight  hundred  fold.  The  Mexicans  prepare  an  inebriating 
drink  from  it,  called  chica.     Wheat,  rye  barley,  and  the  other 
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European  grains  are  easily  and  successfully  cultivated.  As 
the  horses  are  universally  fed  on  barley,  oats  are  not  raised. 
The  Mexicans  have  the  art  of  preserving  potatoes,  which 
they  can  easily  cultivate,  by  drying  them  in  the  sun  ;  and  in 
this  state  they  will  last  many  years.  The  century  plant,  or 
American  aloe,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this  its  native 
country  ;  though  its  common  name  is  derived  from  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  in  our  climate  to  bloom,  in  its  own  more  ge- 
nial atmosphere  it  attains  the  required  maturity  in  six  or 
seven  years.  Just  before  it  is  ready  to  flower,  the  outer 
leaves  of  the  clustered  cone  of  which  it  is  formed,  begin  to 
wither,  and  it  attains  an  extraordinary  bulk  ;  a  central  stalk 
is  then  shot  up  from  eighteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  thousands  of  flowers  dropping  honey ;  it  perishes  al- 
most immediately  afterwards,  no  matter  how  long  it  has  pre- 
viously existed.  The  natives  do  not  allow  it  to  flower,  but 
when  the  swelling  or  engorgement  takes  place,  tap  it  and  ex- 
tract the  juice  which  they  ferment,  and  which  then  forms  the 
maqui,  or  intoxicating  liquor  of  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  will  not  be  much  attended 
to  for  such  purposes,  as  the  Vine  and  Olive  begin  to  receive 
considerable  attention  ;  when  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  raise  either  of  these,  but  import 
both  their  oil  and  wine  from  the  mother  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  that  country's  revenues.  Many  districts 
contain  large  vineyards,  but  the  wine  is  still  very  poor,  though 
the  grapes  are  unequalled. 

Mrs.  Calderon  says,  that  all  that  attracts  and  astonishes  in 
other  regions,  seems  combined  in  one  grand  theatre  in  the 
Mexican  isthmus.  Humboldt,  the  most  imaginative  of  trav- 
ellers, was  the  first  who  caught  the  peculiar  enchantment  of 
the  place,  and  tinged  his  descriptions  with  the  coloring  of  his 
own  enthusiastic  turn  for  recondite  speculations,  historical 
and  scientific.  Scarcely  a  day's  journey  can  be  taken  w^ith- 
out  some  striking  change,  such  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
one  must  traverse  oceans  to  experience.  There  are  the  high 
table-lands,  with  a  sky  ever  pure,  bright  and  keen,  almost  to 
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the  extreme,  and  "  so  blue  as  almost  to  dazzle  the  eyes  even 
in  the  moonlight,"  abounding  in  every  production  of  Euro- 
pean industry,  strangely  mingled  with  some  of  the  hardier 
forms  of  tropical  vegetation  ;  a  land  where  every  deserted 
garden  is  overrun  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers,  imported  by 
the  Spaniards  in  other  days,  and  now  mingling  \A'ith  the 
weeds  of  the  soil.  You  travel  a  few  hours,  ascend  and  de- 
scend over  a  rugged  chain,  clad  with  pine  and  oak,  and  em- 
bellished with  "  crosses"  to  denote  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed  in  its  solitudes ;  or  across  a  tract  of  grassy  glades,  or 
natural  parks,  with  clumps  of  trees,  in  which  the  deer  dwell 
unmolested  ;  or  a  black  burnt  field  of  ferruginous  lava  ;  and 
find  yourself  in  some  rich  valley,  amidst  chiremoyas,  banan- 
as, and  granadillas,  the  fields  smiling  with  magnificent  crops 
of  sugar  and  cofiee — you  are  in  the  temperate  zone,  "  tierra 
templada."  Another  step,  and  you  are  in  an  Arabian  desert 
— a  level  region  of  sand  and  palm  groves.  You  rise  again, 
and  are  speedily  amongst  the  clouds,  in  the  vast  mother-chain 
of  porphyry  and  trachite,  the  "  sierra  madre,"  which  inter- 
sects the  land  ;  miner's  huts,  villages,  and  cities,  perched  on 
the  mountain  sides,  amidst  ravines,  and  waterfalls,  or  em- 
bosomed in  leagues  of  waving  pine  forests, 

"  That  fluctuate  when  the  storais  of  Eldoredo  sound ;" 

while  everywhere,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  snowy  cones  of 
the  three  great  volcanoes,  shining  at  sunset  above  the  violet, 
gold,  and  purple  tints  which  color  the  lower  ridges,  seem  as 
the  landmarks  of  all  the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  districts  ; 
for  if  you  wish  to  live  in  the  Indies,  says  the  Spanish  prov- 
erb, let  it  be  in  sight  of  the  volcanoes. 

Over  all  this  variegated  country  are  scattered  the  rem- 
nants of  ancient  and  mysterious  civilization,  together  with 
the  first  decaying  monuments  of  a  second.  The  massive 
churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
are  crumbling  away  and  bid  fair,  in  a  few  years,  to 
form  a  recent  stratum  of  historical  ruins  :  while  the  phantoms 
of  the  silent  grave-eyed  princes  of  the  soil,  and  those  of  the 
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long   descended  Dons,  who  succeeded  them,  are  vanishing 
alike  into  the  dominions  of  the  past ;  and  the  countrymen  of  . 
Montezuma  are  not  more  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects 
and  strangers,  in  their  own  land,  than  those  of  Cortez : 

"  The  Alexander  of  the  Western  zone, 

Who  won  the  world  youug  Ammon  mourned  unknown." 

The  coffee  plantations  are  numerous  and  magnificent,  and 
all  the  garden  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe,  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Mexicans.  Enough  of  Sugar  Cane  is  raised  to 
sweeten  their  coffee,  and  of  cotton  to  furnish  them  with 
clothes.  Indigo,  Vanilla,  Jalapa  and  Tobacco,  are  raised  in 
abundance. 

The  population  is  composed  of  European  Spaniards,  of 
which  there  are  now  very  few.  Creoles,  or  whites  of  Euro- 
pean extraction,  born  in  America.  Negroes,  Indians,  Mestezos, 
or  the  descendants  of  whites  and  negroes.  Zamboes,  or  the 
descendants  of  negroes  and  Indians.  The  Creoles  form 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  the  Indians  two- 
fifths,  and  the  Mestezoes,  Mulattoes  and  Zamboes,  two- 
fifths. 

Gold  and  Silver  mines  are  of  course  numerous,  one  of  the 
former  kind  alone  yields  five  millions  of  dollars  annually ; 
the  latter  constitutes  the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  ;  it  is  often  procured  pure  and  native.  Copper,  Tin, 
Lead,  Iron,  Coal  and  Salt,  are  exceedingly  abundant.  With 
such  resources,  both  agricultural  and  mineral,  what  might  not 
Mexico  become  ?  If  she  \vas  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
develope  all  her  natural  advantages,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  she  would  outstep  every  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
Mexican  mint  can  stamp  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
hour. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  the  land,  that 
travelling  from  north  to  south  can  be  performed  with  ease  ; 
the  central  table  lands  run  almost  uninterruptedly,  from 
Mexico  to  Santa  Fe.  Humboldt  states,  that  carriages  may 
go  the  whole  distance,  twelve  hundred  miles  ;  and  that  they 
are  generally  travelled  in  four-wheeled  vehicles   of  various 
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descriptions  ;  the  roads  across  the  country,  however,  are  the 
most  toilsome,  on  account  of  the  mountains  that  intervene,  so 
that  the  commerce  between  Mexico  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  is  very  much  obstructed.  From  Mexico  to  Acapulco, 
there  are  four  deep  and  remarkably  longitudinal  vallies,  the 
traveller  experiencing  according  to  his  situation,  all  the  alter- 
ations from  excessive  cold  to  burning  heat.  From  Mexico  to 
Vera  Cruz,  is  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  commonly  per- 
formed in  a  carriage  in  about  eleven  days.  From  Tampico 
to  Mexico,  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  miles.  In  former 
times,  it  was  usual  to  travel  by  land  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  city  of  Mexico  ;  the  length  of  the  whole  route  is  stated  by 
Humboldt,  to  be  sixteen  hundred  miles,  who  adds, "  that  it  pre- 
sents very  few  obstacles  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  ascent  to  the  table  lands  begins  only  from  Saltillo,  where 
the  declivity  is  by  no  means  rapid ;  and  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  considering  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  new 
continent,  that  land  communication  will  become  gradually 
very  frequent  between  the  United  States  and  New  Spain. 
Public  coaches  will  one  day  roll  on  from  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  to  Mexico  and  Acapulco." 

Mexico  is  the  oldest  city  in  America  of  whose  existence 
we  have  any  account ;  its  foundation  being  dated  before 
1323.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  floating  gardens,  which  are 
made  of  willows  and  marsh  plants,  formed  into  a  plat- 
form and  firmly  bound  together  so  as  to  support  a  coat  of 
earth.  They  are  generally  eight  rods  long,  and  three  v/ide, 
and  their  elevation  from  the  water  less  than  a  foot ;  every 
description  of  herbs  and  flowers  are  cultivated  on  them. 
Notwithstanding  its  torid  location,  the  elevation  is  so  great 
as  to  ensure  it  a  mild  and  temperate  climate.  Around  the 
city  are  multitudes  of  gardens  and  orchards,  constantly 
bearing  fruit.  The  wealth  contained  in  the  city  is  immense. 
When  Humboldt  visited  Mexico,  forty  years  ago,  the  wealth 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  remarks  a  writer,  had  reached 
its  maxium.  The  extraordinary  success  of  mining  adventurers 
which  had  gone  on  flourishing  with  scarce  any  interruption, 
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for  nearly  a  century,  had  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  and  from  the  comparatively  low  price  of  labor,  im- 
mense fortunes  were  realized  by  landlords  and  capitalists. 
There  were  individuals  who  derived  forty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  from  land  alone  without  mines.  The  Count  of 
Valenciana  had  received  in  softie  years,  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  single  mine  of  Valenciana; 
the  landed  property  of  his  family,  independently  of  that 
mine,  being  estimated  at  six  millions  sterling.  Their  ex- 
travagance was  as  prodigious  as  their  fortunes ;  though  its 
wildest  excesses  were  often  distinguished  by  that  vein  of 
hyperbolical  grandeur  which  runs  through  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter. The  Count  of  Regla,  of  former  days,  was  so 
"wealthy,  than  when  his  son,  the  present  count,  v/as  christ- 
ened, the  whole  party  walked  from  his  house  to  the  church 
on  ingots  of  silver.  The  Countess  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Vice  Queen,  sent  her  in  token  of  reconciliation,  a  white 
satin  slipper  entirely  covered  with  large  diamonds.  The 
Count  invited  the  King  of  Spain  to  visit  his  Mexican  ter- 
ritories, assuring  him  that  the  hoofs  of  his  Majesty's  horse 
should  touch  nothing  but  solid  silver  from  Vera  Cruz,  to 
the  capital.  This  might  be  considered  as  bravado,  but  a 
more  certain  proof  of  the  Count's  wealth  consists  in  the 
fact,  that,  he  caused  two  ships  of  the  line,  of  the  largest 
size,  to  be  constructed  in  Havana  at  his  own  expense, 
made  of  mahogany  and  cedar,  and  presented  them  to  the 
king. 

The  Mexican  mules  are  smaller  than  horses,  and  particu- 
larly adapted  for  travelling ;  they  rarely  make  a  false  step, 
on  which  account  the  traveller  willingly  resigns  himself  to 
their  guidance  in  abrupt  or  dangerous  mountain  passes  ;  if 
speed  however  be  an  object,  the  mules  will  not  be  urged  be- 
yond their  usual  trot,  and  you  must  therefore  resort  to  horses. 
The  Mexican  horses  are  smaller  than  the  European,  but  in 
general  stronger  and  more  capable  of  enduring  fatigue.  It  is 
"well  known  that  previous  to  the  conquest,  Mexico  possessed 
neither  mules,  horses,  nor  cattle,  all  these  having  been  Intro- 
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duced  by  the  Spaniards  ;  they  are  now  extremely  numerous, 
and  on  the  northern  plains  of  Mexico,  to  be  met  with  in  a 
wild  state,  many  hundreds  of  which  are  caught  every  year, 
and  sent  for  sale  to  Mexico  and  the  mines.  By  purchasing  a 
large  number  of  these  horses  before  they  are  broken  in,  you 
can  get  them  for  twelve  dollars  each,  while  the  mules  in  the 
same  condition  will  fetch  twenty-five  dollars.  At  the  capital 
the  price  is  higher,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  transport, 
yet  even  there  you  may  buy  a  fair  broken  in  horse  for  seventy 
dollars ;  for  a  very  fine  one  three  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  its  qualities;  large  and  strong  mules  generally  fetch  a 
higher  sum  than  horses. 

The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  extremely  simple, 
for  in  this  warm  climate  it  is  more  agreeable  to  them  to  enjoy 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  single  room  suffices  for  the  wants 
of  a  family,  both  by  day  and  night.  The  kitchen,  which  forms 
a  detached  hut,  is  occupied  by  the  servants.  Four  upright 
posts  support  the  light  roof  which  is  composed  of  bambo  laths 
covered  with  palm  leaves,  without  any  other  fastening  than 
cords  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  American  Aloe,  or  thongs  of 
undressed  hides.  The  walls  in  like  manner  are  formed  of 
bamboo,  having  a  bamboo  cornice  running  all  round  to  sup- 
port the  roof  These  sort  of  huts  have  no  window ;  the  door 
is  made  of  bamboo  canes  tied  together  and  hung  upon  leather 
straps.  The  floor  being  nothing  more  than  the  soil  well 
trodden  down.  The  furniture  is  as  simple  as  the  construction 
of  tfie  hut.  Four  posts,  held  together  by  cross  beams,  and 
covered  over  with  bamboo,  constitute  the  bed  of  the  master 
of  the  family  ;  the  children,  and  the  rest  of  the  inmates  sleep 
on  the  ground  in  hides.  A  chair  or  table  is  an  appendage  of 
rare  occurrence.  A  small  painted  chest  generally  holds  the 
best  apparel  of  the  family,  and  the  valuables  of  the  mistress. 
Over  it  you  generally  see  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  other 
saints.  A  shelf  displays  the  glasses,  cups  and  other  utensils. 
This,  with  a  large  pan  for  holding  water,  and  a  saddle  and 
bridle,  completes  the  furniture  of  the  Mexican  of  the  poorer 
classes.     The  houses  of  the  middling  ranks  in  the  warm  dis- 
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tricts  along  the  coast  are  indeed  better,  but  comparatively  as 
limited  in  accommodation  as  those  of  the  poorer  class.  They 
are  generally  built  of  plaster,  have  wooden  doors,  but  only 
sliding  shutters,  without  glass  windows,  and  contain  seldom 
more  than  one  large  sitting  room,  and  a  bedroom.  The  fur- 
niture is  very  plain,  thoug'h  frequently  set  off  with  a  display 
of  silver  utensils.  This  is  the  ordinary  istyle  of  building,  yet 
in  some  places  we  may  observe  fine  stone  houses  that  be- 
speak the  opulence  of  the  owners. 

The  women  of  the  native  Indians  wear  a  red  or  blue  wool- 
en skirt,  bound  at  the  edge  with  a  broad  piece  of  white  cali- 
co ;  it  reaches  to  the  ancles,  and  is  tied  at  the  waist.  The 
upper  part  of  their  person  is  covered  with  a  handkerchief  re- 
sembling the  Spanish  mantilla ;  it  is  made  of  blue  and  white, 
or  black  and  white  striped  cotton,  and  the  length  is  treble 
the  width.  They  have  a  string  of  blue  glass  beads  round  the 
neck,  and  their  hair  is  fastened  behind  in  a  tuft,  or  numerous 
braids,  or  sometimes  left  to  hang  un confined  over  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Mexico  abounds  in  public  walks  and  promenades,  and  to- 
wards five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  every  one  hastens  to 
them,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Whoever  wishes 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Mexico,  must 
visit  these  on  Easter  Monday  ;  there  he  Avill  see  crowded  in 
close  ranks,  the  numerous  multiform  carriages  of  the  Capital, 
heavy,  but  highly  varnished,  and  profusely  ornamented  with 
silver,  each  drawn  by  two  beautiful  mules,  whose  harness 
and  trappings  are  equally  decorated  with  silver  or  brass,  and 
stand  out  extremely  well  on  their  dark  skins.  The  first  sen- 
oras  of  Mexico,  attired  in  their  richest  apparel,  pass  in  slow 
procession  before  the  gaze  of  the  admiring  crowd.  Every 
description"  of  carriage  is  put  in  requisition;  the  tails  of  the 
animals  are  ornamented  with  a  brass  plate-covered  leathern 
bag,  and  the  coachman  does  not  occupy  a  box,  but  is  mount- 
ed on  one  of  the  mules.     Equestrians  are  no  less  numerous. 

The  Tertullia's  are  visited  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen 
who  meet  for  the  purpose  of  passing  away  their  time  in 
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smoking,  chatting,  dancing  and  singing.  The  custom  of 
smoking  has  spread  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  Mexico  among 
both  sexes.  If  you  stop  a  friend  in  the  street  he  instantly 
offers  you  a  segar  ;  if  you  make  a  call,  the  first  inquiries  after 
your  health  are  followed  by  a  similar  offer;  and  the  ladies 
feel  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking  out  their  little  segar 
case  and  joining  you.  If  you  go  to  a  Tertulia,  you  are  sure 
to  find  segars  there,  for  every  one  smokes.  If  you  go  to  the 
theatre  or  a  ball,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  segars,  as  it 
is  etiquete  to  present  them  to  the  ladies  and  your  friends.  If 
you  have  any  business  to  transact  with  an  acquaintance,  a 
segar  must  be  lighted  before  it  can  be  arranged,  for  the  Mex- 
ican thinks  and  settles  best  when  immersed  in  fumes;  in 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything,  or  go  anywhere,  without 
being  called  on  to  smoke,  and  it  is  considered  impolite  to  re- 
fuse a  segar,  even  if  you  dislike  smoking ;  you  must  accept, 
though  you  are  not  obliged  to  make  use  of  it.  The  true- 
hearted  Mexican  fair,  thinks  she  is  destitute  of  one  of  herat- 
tractions,  if  she  has  not  a  segar  in  her  mouth ;  she  wafts 
honied  words  to  her  lover  from  her  rosy  lips  in  eddying 
fumes,  and  extends  her  dimpled  arm  from  beneath  the  en- 
vious concealment  of  the  mantilla,  to  light  a  paper  segar 
or  to  adjust  that  of  her  lover.  Puros  are  segars  made  of 
pure  tobacco;  cigarros  containing  only  a  small  quantity 
wrapped  in  paper;  these  last  are  smoked  exclusively  by 
the  women,  and  are  only  half  the  size  of  the  other. 

Galveston,  the  principal  entrance  by  sea  into  Texas,  is  a 
prosperous  town  situated  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Galves- 
ton Island.  We  are  told  that  on  this  island,  thirty  miles  in 
length,  but  three  trees  can  be  found,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  annual  burning  of  the  luxuriant  grass.  It  is  indented  by 
numbers  of  little  creeks,  which  are  the  resort  of  oysters,  fish, 
and  aquatic  birds,  furnishing  an  easy  and  luxurious  supply. 
Several  steam-packets  ply  between  the  town  and  New  Orleans  ; 
and  there  are  plenty  of  steamboats,  giving  means  of  commu- 
nication with  Trinity,  Sabine,  San  Jacinto,  Brassos,  &cc. 
Every  thing   around  the  place   shows   marks   of  constantly 
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increasing  business,  and  but  for  the  tornado  and  yellow  fever, 
would  soon  be  an  extremely  large  city.  The  next  route  from 
Galveston,  is  up  the  bay  northward  to  the  river  San  Jacinto, 
some  distance  up,  which  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  Buffalo 
Bayon, a  small  and  narrow,  but  deep  stream;  at  the  head  of 
this  river  stands  Houston,  a  city  once  the  seat  of  government ; 
this,  next  to.  the  one  we  have  just  described,  is  the  largest  town 
in  the  republic,  and  has  the  next  largest  share  of  commerce. 
In  passing  from  this  town  into  the  interior,  two  routes  are 
open,  one  by  way  of  San  Felippe,  and  the  other  by  the  way  of 
Washington  and  Independence,  both  towards  Rutersville,  Bas- 
tross,  and  Austin.  The  town  of  Washington  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Brasos,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  seventy  miles  from  Houston.  Rutersville  is  situated 
forty  miles  from  Bastross,  and  but  five  from  the  Colorado 
river,  near  the  centre,  east  and  west  of  the  repubHc.  The 
community  is  noted  for  its  high  moral  tone,  and  the  excellent 
means  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  public  morals.  Aus- 
tin is  a  remarkably  fine  town,  but  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  now  visited  by  sloops  or  steamboats.  Its  dis- 
tance from  Santa  Fe,  over  a  rich  rolling  and  well-wateied 
country,  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  nearly  a  north 
western  direction. 

The  present  boundaries  of  Texas,  as  defined  by  an  act  of  her 
Congress,  approved  December  19th,  1836,  are  as  follows: 
"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  thence  up  the 
principal  stream  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north 
to  42°  north  latitude,  thence  along  the  boundary  line  as  defined 
in  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  to  the 
beginning."  The  red  river  forms  a  part  of  its  northern  boun- 
dary, the  Sabine  part  of  the  eastern,  and  the  Rio  Grande  part 
of  the  western.  Its  extreme  northern  and  southern  limits 
touch  the  forty-second  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. As  a  province  of  Mexico,  it  loas  always  hounded  hy  ths 
Neuces.  Texas  is  considered  by  many  to  include  in  its  exten- 
sive limits  a  greater  amount  of  productive  and  valuable  land, 
than  any  portion  of  equal  extent  in  the  known  world. 
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Its  surface  is  very  even,  vi^ith  the  exception  of  the  north- 
western region,  vi^hich  is  hilly.     The  settlers,  when  describing 
it,  divide  it  into  three  portions,  whicn  are  designated  as  the 
level,  undulating,  and  mountainous.     The  first  embraces  the 
entire  coast,  extending   inland  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles ; 
this  forms  a  flat  plain  facing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  so  Uttle 
inclined  that  the  heavy  rains  remain  long  enough  on  its  surface 
to  allow   the   profuse  growth  of  aquatic  plants.     Above  and 
below  this,  still  inland,  commences  the  rolling  or  undulating 
country ;  this  of  course  forms  the  largest  section,  and  contains 
an  immense  extent  of  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  both  prairie  and 
woodland  ;  and  of  the  last,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature,  that  the 
bulk  of  timber  is  immediately  on  the  water  courses.     Almost 
every  stream  has  its  banks  covered  with  great  quantities  of 
pine  wood,  in  the  most  favorable  spots  possible,  for  every  pur- 
pose to  which  it  can  be  applied.     The  mountainous  division, 
though  pretty  large,  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two ;  in 
no  place  is  it  nearer  the  coast  than  two  hundred  miles.     The 
largest  mountains  would  not  rank  higher  than  the  fifth  class, 
and  are  of  secondary  formation ;  their  ascents  are  generally 
gradual,  and  their  summits  rounded.     The  sides  of  the  hills, 
extending  up  on  either  side  so  as  to  meet,  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  including  the  oak,  cedar,  elm,  and 
other  trees   of  various    sorts,  interspersed  with    a   plentiful 
variety  of  shrubbery.     The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich,  and  pro- 
duces plentiful  crops  of  whatever  is  generally  planted.     The 
sources  of  the  rivers  which  arise  from  these  hills,  form  in  their 
descent  abundant  facilities  to  various  kinds  of  water-power, 
which  would  continue  without  cessation  throughout  the  year. 
Silver  mines  were  formerly  wrought,  and  are  abundant  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  avaricious,  and  many  specimens  of  virgin 
gold  have  been  found.   The  cross-timbers  is  an  interesting  fea- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  country ;  they  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth,  and  form  in  all  that 
distance  a  perfectly  straight  line. 

Some  parts  of  Texas  are  ver}''  near  the  tropics,  while  others 
pass  deeply  into  the  temperate  region ;  but  no  part  of  it,  it  has 
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been  Well  observed,  is  either  so  elevated  or  so  far  from  the 
equator  as  to  feel  the  vigor  of  a  snowy  winter,  or  lose  the 
advantages  of  the  cotton  crop.  It  is  peculiarly,  with  some 
exceptions,  a  prairie  country,  furnishing  a  surprisingly  small 
quantity  of  shrubbery,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  yearly  burnings 
that  destroy  all  the  Underwood.  Perhaps  the  best  view  we 
can  give  of  Texas,  will  be  by  concluding  with  the  remarks  of 
a  present  resident  of  that  country  : — "  Early  in  April,  we 
reached  the  Trinity,  a  beautiful  river  that  has  its  source  near 
Red  River,  and  flows  through  a  magnificent  country  till  it 
reaches  the  bay  near  Galveston,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
region,  which  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  the 
great  struggle  for  lands  farther  west,  is  now  attracting  much 
attention,  and  is  among  the  most  desirable  and  important  ones 
in  the  republic.  Its  rich  cotton  and  grazing  lands  have  caught 
the  eye  of  the  planter,  and  they  will  soon  be  occupied,  and 
form  the  most  valuable  settlement  in  our  country.  Trinity 
river  affords  the  best  steamboat  navigation  in  Texas.  Boats 
have  already  ascended  to  New  Cincinnati  and  Osceola,  and 
can  easily  go  to  the  Three  Forks,  in  the  mineral  region,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  above.  This  is  a  district  remark- 
able for  its  fertility  and  beauty.  That  portion  of  it  embracing 
the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Houston,  and  Robinson,  is  now 
Settling  rapidly,  and  with  great  advantages  and  facilities  for 
trade  and  navigation,  must  remain  unrivalled  for  years  to  come. 
The  valleys  of  the  Trinity  present  some  of  the  richest  soil  and 
most  beautiful  landscape  scenery  in  the  South  West.  Her 
rich  meadows  and  high  rolling  prairies  are  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful ;  and  no  Roman  principality,  no  German  barony,  or  Eng- 
lish manor,  can  surpass  in  beauty  and  magnificence  some  of 
the  princely  estates  in  this  region.  It  affords  the  best  grazing 
district  on  earth,  and  wheat,  among  other  various  products, 
grows  there  as  luxuriantly  as  in  New  England  or  Canada. 
On  one  farm  not  far  from  the  river  in  Houston  county,  may  be 
seen  a  crop  of  wheat  already  harvested,  the  beginning  of 
June,  with  rich  fields  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  ranged  side  by  side  of  each  other,  and  Irish  and  sweet 
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potatoes  keeping  loving  company  together  throughout  the 
land.  Large  herds  of  deer  and  wild  cattle  are  common. 
Fish  are  abundant  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  thousands  of 
wild  horses  ramble  about  and  graze  upon  the  surrounding  hills 
and  prairies  v/hich  overlook  the  valleys  of  corn.  Sheep  do 
well  here  even  upon  prairie  grass,  and  horses  and  cattle  and 
mules  are  raised  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Garden  vegetables  of  every  description  are  easily  cultivated 
and  yield  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics,  and  those  of  the  north,  grow  luxuriantly.  The  fig, 
peach,  nectarine  grape,  and  quince,  are  equally  prolific,  and 
yield  excellent  fruit.  The  mulberry  is  indigenous  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  rearing  of  silk  worms  will  become  an  easy  and 
profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  A  great  variety  of  berries 
and  nuts  grow  wild,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  pec- 
can  is  very  abundant.  The  pawpaw  grows  wild,  and  pro- 
duces a  large,  pulpy,  and  luscious  fruit.  The  orange,  lemon, 
and  pine,  may  be  made  to  ripen  with  a  little  care. 

This  region  of  country  is  eminently  healthy.  It  is  beauti- 
fully supplied  with  springs  of  the  purest  water,  and  the  air  is 
always  fresh  either  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea.  This  must 
soon  become  the  resort  of  rich  invalids  and  men  of  leisure  from 
the  Southern  cities,  on  account  of  its  double  charms  of  salu- 
brity of  atmosphere  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  discovery 
of  the  Salinalla  Springs,  both  sulphur  and  chalybeate,  must 
ensure  a  rapid  and  permanent  settlement  of  this  interesting 
district. 

Lands  are  in  demand  here,  and  can  be  had  just  now  from 
two  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  but  it  will  not  be  long  till  they 
run  up  to  fifty ;  for  it  is  not  possible,  that  lands  yielding  two 
bales  of  cotton  or  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  two  or  three  tons  of  hay,  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  and  seventy  of  oats,  and  five  hundred  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre,  and  only  two  days'  transportation  to 
New  Orleans,  can  be  worth  less  than  that  amount. 

There  is  plenty  of  timber,  and  good  water.     Land  high  and 
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rolling,  easy  to  cultivate,  yielding  to  the  labor  of  the  farmer  an 
abundant  reward  for  his  labors,  and  producing  every  thing 
incident  to  the  climate  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  with  an 
ease  to  the  cultivator  that  would  appear  incredible  to  people 
of  the  northern  states,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  land  of  sterile 
soil  and  severe  climate. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  stone, 
coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  of  a  beautiful  texture  and  color, 
and  easily  dressed  for  building.   Some  valuable  salt  mines  are 
found  here,  which  will  be  sources  of  wealth  to  the  country 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  of  superior  quality  can  be  manu 
factured  for  home  consumption,  or  shipped  to  Palmeston  an« 
New  Orleans.     Some  of  the  pipe  clay  in  the  coal  formations 
will  answer  well  for  potters'  and  stone  ware.     Iron  is  found 
here  on  the  Trinity,  and  said   to  be  very  good.     The  lead 
mines  near  the  Upper  Forks  will  be  immensely  valuable  ;  the 
metal   being   found  as   pure  and  abundant  as  at  Galena  or 
Dubuque." 

We  will  conclude  with  some  general  observations  from  the 
Tribune  of  this  morning,  May  26th  : 

"  Abhorred  be  War  ! — The  humane,  reflecting  reader  of 
Man's  History  is  sickened  by  the  constantly  recurring  details 
of  battle  and  butchery — by  accounts  of  the  happiness  sacri- 
ficed, the  privations  endured,  by  thousands  after  thousands  in 
gathering  from  remote  corners  of  the  earth  to  maim  and 
slaughter  each  other.  Mere  depravity,  however  great,  is 
not  enough  to  account  for  this  ;  no  devils  could  be  found  silly 
enough  thus  to  torture  themselves  first,  then  one  another. 
Sheer  madness  is  the  very  least  explanation  that  is  adequate. 

Looking  closely  and  steadily  at  the  matter,  we  detect  the 
eause  of  this  horrible  jangle,  or  at  least,  a  sure  clue  to  it. 
TVar  ravages  Nations,  afflicts  and  destroys  People,  hut  strength- 
ens Governments,  exalts  Rulers,  and  enables  them  to  enrich  their 
favorites  with  the  spoil  of  plundered  Millions.  The  lodging  of 
the  Commissary  or  Contractor  is  rapidly  transformed  into  a 
baronial  castle  ;  his  suddenly  acquired  estate  is  fattened  with 
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the  gore  of  countless  soldiers,  the  tears  of  innumerable 
widows  and  orphans  ;  and,  while  thousands  are  shivering 
and  freezing  for  want  in  the  humble  dwellings  which  War 
bas  destroyed,  Ms  family  rest  secure  in  lordly  halls  and  roll 
in  luxury.  Burke,  we  believe,  said  of  this  class,  that  by 
means  of  Avar,  '  their  equipages  shine  like  meteors ;  their 
palaces  rise  like  exhalations.'  Well  can  they  afford  to  prate 
of  Patriotism,  '  right  or  wrong,'  and  bribe  venal  orators  with 
some  share  of  their  plunder  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
duped  multitudes,  and  fool  them  into  enlisting,  to  be  shot  at 
for  some  beggarly  shilling  or  two  a  day,  and  that  often 
unpaid.  Will  the  mass  never  become  wise  enough  to  detect 
and  scout  this  swindling  game  of  Murder  ? 

Of  all  Wars  ever  fomented,  we  remember  none  more  ne- 
farious in  its  origin ,  more  wanton  and  atrocious,  than  that 
in  which  w^e  are  now^  plunged  by  our  Rulers  and  the  Land- 
jobbers  and  Slave-Jobbers,  whose  money,  exertions  and  lies, 
have  made  those  instruments  of  their  cupidity  our  Rulers. 
The  bloody  villany  of  some  Wars  was  measurably  redeemed 
by  the  daring  evinced  in  commencing  them  ;  but  this  War  is 
as  cowardly  as  it  is  wicked.  A  wealthly,  enlightened  and  * 
powerful  Republic  of  Twenty  Millions  of  People,  is  attempt- 
ing to  humble  and  despoil  an  ignorant,  enfeebled,  distracted 
Nation  of  Seven  Millions,  and  these  in  good  part  semi-bar- 
barous Aborigines  of  this  Continent !  The  giant  who  should 
beat  a  cripple  w^ould  be  a  hero  in  comparison. 

Just  think  of  the  pretexts  for  this  War,  of  which  the  cry 
of  injuries  unredressed  is  the  most  specious,  though  utterly 
deceitful.  Mexico  ow^es  certain  present  or  former  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  several  millions  for  property  illegally  taken 
or  destroyed  within  her  borders.  The  claimants  went  to 
Mexico  to  trade  or  manufacture,  and,  in  the  Military  com- 
motions there  so  frequent^  their  property  has  been  unjustly 
confiscated  or  destroyed.  Although  the  Mexican  Nation  did 
not  authorize  this  spoliation,  it  is  fairly  bound  to  make  it 
good,  just  as  Massachusetts  ought  to  pay  for  the  Convent, 
and  Philadelphia  for  the  Churches  that  fell  a  prey  to  mob 
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violence  within  their  borders.  Mexico  does  not  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  claim ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  fully  admitted 
it,  adjusted  the  amount,  paid  part  of  it,  and  was  going  on  to 
pay  the  residue,  when  we  broke  up  our  friendly  relations  by 
uniting  our  destinies  with  those  of  the  Texans,  a  people  with 
whom  she  was  openly  at  war.  She  fairly  and  seasonably 
warned  us  that  she  should  consider  such  Annexation  an  act 
of  War  ;  our  own  leading  Statesmen,  of  all  parties,  gave  us 
like  warning.  But  we  rushed  on  to  annex,  in  defiance  of 
every  warning,  and  not  only  took  Texas,  but  claimed  a  great 
deal  with  it  which  never  belonged  to  Texas.  Thus  wronged 
and  menaced,  Mexico  withdrew  her  Minister  and  stopped 
paying  the  installments  due  us.  She  ought  surely  to  pay ; 
but  shall  v/e,  while  several  of  our  States  openly  repudiate 
their  Public  Debts,  and  refuse  to  make  provision  even  for 
paying  the  Interest — while  even  our  General  Government 
refuses  to  pay  our  own  plundered  citizens  the  very  sums  due 
them  for  old  French  Spoliations,  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Louisiana  Treaty  more  than  forty  years 
ago — shall  we  butcher  Mexicans  because  their  bankrupt 
Government  has  not  paid  us  in  full  for  Spoliations  committed 
within  the  last  dozen  years  ? 

The  refusal  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell  is  another  false  pretext 
for  this  War.  Mexico  only  consented  to  receive  a  Special 
Commissioner  to  attempt  an  adjustment  of  the  Texas  busi- 
ness, having  withdrawn  her  own  Minister  from  Washington 
on  the  triumph  of  Annexation,  considering  it  an  act  of  War, 
'and  formally  terminated  all  regular  Diplomatic  intercourse 
with  us.  But  we  sent  her  a  regular  Plenipotentiary  instead 
of  a  Special  Commissioner,  and  insisted  on  opening  nego- 
tiations generally,  which  she  refused  to  do.  So,  Mr.  Slidell 
was  not  received.  Let  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  we  ought  to  go  to  War  for  this,  only  consider  that 
the  letter  of  our  own  Consul  at  Mexico,  giving  the  con- 
fidential reasons  of  the  Mexican  Government  (Herrera's) 
in  December  last,  for  regretting  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  Mr.  Slidell  there,  and  wishing  him  recalled  or  his  pro- 
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gress  to  the  Capital  delayed,  was  not  published  by  The  Union 
with  the  other  documents  transmitted  by  the  President,  but 
suppressed  and  a  meagre,  partial  synopsis  given  instead! 
Is  not  here  evidence  of  conscious  guilt  ? — When  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  Mr.  Cushing  out  to  China  to  make  a  Treaty, 
he  was  invested  with  two  commissions,  one  as  a  regular 
Minister  Plenipotentiaty,  the  other  as  a  Special  Commis-  • 
sioner,  of  which  he  was  to  use  either  as  circumstances 
should  dictate.  He  used  the  latter  only.  Our  Govern- 
ment desired  Peace  with  China;  had  it  desired  a  just 
Peace  with  Mexico  only,  it  would  have  done  likewise  in 
Mr.  Slidell's  case.  Being  bent  on  War  it  took  an  oppo- 
site course. 

As  to  the  pretence  that  Texas  rightfully  extends  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  man  who  sets  it  up  would  take  any  pocket- 
book  that  he  thought  he  could  keep  by  fair  or  foul  means. 
Texas  never  had  jurisdiction  over  one  foot  of  land  watered 
by  the  Rio  Grande  or  its  tributaries ;  no  single  individual 
living  on  the  waters  of  that  river  ever  participated  in  or 
openly  sympathized  with  the  Texan  revolt ;  there  never 
w^as  an  election  held  nor  a  writ  served  under  the  authority  >. 
of  Texas  on  the  waters  of  that  river,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Gulf.  San  Isabel  and  the  spot  occupied  by 
Gen.  Taylor's  troops  opposite  Metamoros,  were  just  as  much 
Mexican  territory  at  all  times  up  to  our  Military  occupation 
of  them,  as  Vera  Cruz  or  Metamoros.  Our  officers  on  the 
spot  have  written  home  letters,  speaking  of  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  province  of  Tamaulipas 
— and  marvelling  at  the  meekness  of  the  Mexicans  in  allow- 
ing us  to  drive  them  before  us  over  the  Rio  Grande,  plant 
our  cannon  in  battery  opposite  that  city,  and  cut  up  their 
plantations  with  our  entrenchments  and  fortresses.*     When 


*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  in  our  Army,  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
dated — 

"  Camp  opposite  Metamoros,  April  19,  1846. 

"Our  situation  here  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Risht  in  the  enemy's  country, 
actually  occupying  their  corn  and  cotton  fields,  the  people  of  the  soil  leaving  their 
homes,  and  we,  with  a  small  handful  of  men.  marching  with  colors  flying  and 
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our  army  crossed  the  Colorado,  the  Mexican  chief,  Col. 
Canales,  warned  them  to  desist — that  they  were  invading 
Mexican  territory,  and  that  he  should  fire  on  them  if  they 
advanced  farther.  They,  obeying  rders,  advanced,  and  he 
retreated  w^ithout  firing.  San  Isabel  was  fired  by  the  Mexi- 
cans at  General  Taylor's  approach.  Finally,  after  every 
other  provocation  had  been  tried,  dur  fleet  blockaded  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
Mexican  army,  and  compelling  them  to  fight  or  starve.  The 
issue  has  been  War,  as  was  expected  and  desired. 

Every  few  years  in  time  of  profound  peace,  some  respecta^ 
ble  old  person — woman,  we  had  nearly  said,  but  we  have  a 
regard  for  old  women — goes  round  the  country  getting  this 
eminent  Statesman,  that  gallant  General  and  various  digni- 
taries of  all  sizes,  to  sign  a  paper  setting  forth  their  condem- 
nation of  War.  This  is  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
good,  easy  souls  exult  at  the  prospect  thus  afforded  of  a 
hastening  Millennium.  The  next  thing  we  know.  War  comes 
along :  and  those  valiant  friends  of  Peace  are  all  as  dumb 
as  oysters !  But  the  world  shall  realize  that  there  are 
friends  of  Peace  who  dare  be  faithful  to  their  cause,  in  de- 
fiance of  whole  Parks-full  of  patriotic  Rynderses  and 
Slamms.  Should  such  prove  few,  (which  we  do  not  believe,) 
the  more  shame  to  those  whose  craven  silence  or  outright 
desertion  makes  them  so. 


1*     • 


drums  beating,  right  under  the  very  guns  of  one  of  their  principal  cities,  display- 
ing the   star-spangled   banner  as  if  in  defiance  under  their  very  nose,  and  they 
\-.        with  an  army  twice  our  size,  at  least,  sit  quietly  down,  and  make  not  the  least 
,  ^  resistance,  not  the  first  eifort  to  drive  the  invaders  off.     There  is  no  parallel 
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